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EXTENSION COURSES FOR TEACHERS 





ACCOUNTANCY 


A broad knowled¢ge of 
Accountancy—theory and 
practice—insures a greater 
range in the classroom; in- 
sures a reserve of technical 
knowledge, thus enabling the 
teacher to meet the demands 
of every occasion. This 
course is planned especially 
for commercial teachers. A 
knowledge of the fundamen- 
tal principles of bookkeeping 
is a prerequisite. 


Regardless of whether you 
expect to continue teaching 
or whether you desire to take 
up public practice, you will 
be benefited by this course. 
By improving your knowl- 
edge of Accounting, Audit- 
ing, and Commercial Law, 
you will increase your earn- 
ing power. Increased knowl- 
edge means increased ability. 
Knowledge is your stock-in- 
trade. 


The course is conducted as 
a service proposition and is 
offered to commercial teach- 
ers at actual cost of material 
and service. 


For information with 
regard to the plan and scope 
of this course, the cost, and 
terms of subscription, write 
for booklet EC and applica- 
tion blank. 





INCOME TAX 


To meet the demand for a 
short course in Income Tax 
Procedure, we are offering to 
commercial teachers a three 
months’ course beginning 
January 1 and ending March 
31, 1922. 


In accord with our usual 
custom of providing instruc- 
tion in accounting at cost of 
material and service, this 
course is offered on the same 
basis. We are, therefore, 
able to offer a service at a 
nominal cost which we be- 
lieve will be of inestimable 
value to commercial teachers 
and school officials. 


This course consists of a 
series of lessons prepared by 
J. F. Sherwood, a Certified 
Public Accountant and 
member of the National As- 
sociation of Cost Account- 
ants. All working papers 
submitted by subscribers are 
reviewed and returned to- 
gether with detailed reports 
and model solutions. 


Subscriptions should be 
received before December 31. 
If interested, write for copy 
of ‘*The Revenue Act of 1921”’ 
and detailed information 
concerning our Extension 
Course in Income Tax Pro- 
cedure. 





C. P. A. Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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We send our best good wishes— 
May the gladness they possess 
Hdd a little extra flavor 
To your @hristmas happiness. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Soc RGAE DAE DOME DAER PAPA DAPL DAP BLAIS 


“THE BALANCE SHEET” is published 
monthly by the South-Western Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. It is a magazine for 
commercial teachers and others who are 
interested in commercial education. 


“The Balance Sheet” will be sent, upon 
request, to commercial teachers and school 
ofhcials, who are interested in commercial 
education, without charge. Additional copies 
may be secured for class use at a rate of 
10 cents per copy, or $1.00 per dozen copies. 
Orders for additional copies should reach 
us not later than the Ist of the month, as 
it goes to press on the 5th. 


We should be advised promptly of a 
change in address. If a reader fails to re- 
ceive his copy of ““The Balance Sheet” for 
any month, he should notify this office during 
that month, otherwise we may not able 
to supply a duplicate copy. We are glad to 
furnish duplicate copies as long as our 
supply is not exhausted. 

We welcome for publication articles, 
problems, letters, exercises, questions for 
class discussion, announcements, and items 
of interest to commercial teachers in general. 


This is one way in which readers may co - 
operate in making this publication of the 
greatest value to the teaching profession. 


All communications should be addressed to 
The Balance Sheet, c/o South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








The National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation meets in 
annual session at Hotel Statler, 
St. Louis, December 27-30. For 
your convenience we have reserved 
Booths 18, 19 and 20 in the Assem- 
bly Hall just opposite the elevator 
lobby. All our publications will 
be on display and you are invited 
to visit our exhibit at your con- 
venience. A useful souvenir for 
each visitor. We hope you will 








feel free to make our booths your 
headquarters during the conven- 
tion. 
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THE APPROACH IN TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 
F. V. PULTZ* . 


“How can 
I best present 
my subject so 
that lcan 
make it in- 
teresting and 
comprehen- 
sive to my 
students and 
obtain the 
best results?”’ 
Thisisa 
question that 
every teacher 
of bookkeep- 
ing has to ask 
himself. It 
is a vital question, one that cannot 
be passed over lightly, for it is by 
the approach that the student’s in- 
terest is first aroused. 

If a teacher of bookkeeping fails 
to make his subject comprehensive 
he has failed to make it interesting, 
and if he has failed to make it inter- 
esting he has failed completely, for 
without interest there is indifference 
and the results of indifference are 
disastrous. 


What, then, is the best method of 
approach in teaching bookkeeping? 
There are many methods, each having 
its advantages and disadvantages, 
each having its defenders and oppo- 
nents. I shall not try to enumerate 
the many different methods, but will 
name the most popular ones, giving 
a few of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each. In writing a brief 
article it is not possible to go very 
far into detail. 

First. The approach through the 
journal. In this method all trans- 
actions are first entered in the journal 
and then posted to the account. 
Thus the student is taught at the 
outset that there must be an equi- 
librium of debits and credits. The 
advantage of this method is the ease 





with which a student can formulate 
compound entries after he has learned 
how to make a simple entry. Fre- 
quently advanced students have to 
resort to the journal entry to see 
whether or not their work balances. 

But this method is long, tedious 
and irksome. With the increased 
volume of business, bookkeeping has 
undergone many changes whereby 
the clerical work was greatly accel- 
erated. When the other books of 
original entry are taken up by ‘the 
student who has been taught by the 
journal method he is at sea almost 
as much as if he had never studied 
bookkeeping at all. It is hard for 
him to see the equality of debits and 
credits. 

Second. The approach through 
all the books of original entry. Here 
the student is introduced at the 
beginning to the cash journal, pur- 
chases journal, sales journal and 
general journal. He learns the use 
of all of them at the same time. He 
does not have to forget, as it were, 
the knowledge of bookkeeping he 
gathered from the old form of jour- 
nalizing when the journal alone is 
used. He does not feel like he is 
marking time, but believes he is 
geiting somewhere. And he is. 

Though this method of approach 
is superior to the first method given 
above, it, too, has its disadvantages. 
The equality of debits and credits is 
not readily seen. Posting from so 
many books is difficult. Many stu- 
dents do not know whether the total 
purchases should be posted to the 
debit or credit side of that account; 
likewise with the total sales to the 
sales account. When they attempt 
to post the cash book, they are 
wholly lost. Just why those entries 
on the debit side of the cash book are 
posted to the credit side of the 
respective accounts, or why those 


*Head of Commercial Department, Woodrow Wilson High School, Portsmouth, Va. 
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entries on the credit side of the cash 
book should be posted to the debit 
side of those accounts seem beyond 
their comprehension. All beginners 
have difficulty in posting the cash 
book, but the trouble seems to be 
emphasized most when so many 
books of original entry have been 
taken up simultaneously. 

Third. The approach through the 
Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
Statement. By this method the 
teacher begins with the Balance 
Sheet and Profit and Loss Statement. 
He explains them in detail and points 
out the different relationships. From 
these he carries the student through 
the ledger to the books of original 
entry. Then he retraces his steps 
and takes his pupils from the books 
of original entry. 

It is claimed by those who uphold 
this method of approach that as the 
chief end of bookkeeping is the 
Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
Statement, and that as these are 
seen more often by the public than 
any other part of a set of books, the 
student’s interest is aroused at the 
beginning and held. The student 
wishes to know more about them and 
studies diligently to obtain this: fur- 
ther knowledge. 

This method can be used advan- 
tageously when the students are 
somewhat familiar with bookkeeping 
terms, or when they are of matured 
age, but it is not a good method to 
use in high schools where the students 
are of the ages from twelve to eigh- 
teen yeais. 

Fourth. The approach through 
the account. The simplest of all 
accounts, the Cash account, is taken 
and explained fully. Following this 
are the personal accounts, the Notes 
Receivable and Notes Payable ac- 
counts, the Merchandise accounts, 
the Expense account, the Capital 
account, etc. ; 

Each account is taken, first sepa- 
rately and then, when possible, jointly 
with the preceding accounts, and is 
discussed. The rules for debiting 
and crediting each are explained and 


many examples given. By the time 
the chief real and trading accounts 
have been studied the student has a 
good foundation and the work of 
making entries in the different jour- 
nals is not very difficult. When the 
accounts are taken jointly the equi- 
librium of debits and credits is main- 
tained. 

Fifth. The approach by the com- 
bining and blending of these four as 
much as possible. Method number 
four is pursued first. After the chief 
real and nominal accounts have 
been studied, the pupil is taught to 
journalize in the general journal. 
Much practice is given which in turn 
is posted to the proper accounts. A 
Trial Balance, Balance Sheet, and 
Profit and Loss Statement are made. 
When. these are completed all the 
work is reviewed. With the Balance 
Sheet as the starting point, it is 
shown by both the inductive and 
deductive methods of reasoning why 
it is the logical result of the work done. 

By experience I have found this 
to be the best method of approach. 
Other teachers may not agree with 
me, but prefer one of the first four 
mentioned. However, by this last 
method I have found that the student 
grasps the subject more readily and 
makes better progress. He has a 
comprehensive view of bookkeeping, 
he thoroughly understands debits 
and credits, he has learned how to 
make a Balance Sheet and Profit and 
Loss Statement where the work is not 
too complicated. Having accom- 
plished this, the ambitious student 
wants to know more about the subject 
and sets himself to work with the 
determination of getting it and he 
does not stop until he gets it. 


The Virginia State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at Richmond, 
Va., November 22-25. For the first time 
in the history of the conference, a Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Section was organized with 
A. B. Chandler, Jr., President State Normal 
School, Fredericksburg, Va., presiding. Ethel 
Belden, State. Normal School, Fredericks- 
burg, Va., was elected President, and Susan 
Saulsbury, Winchester Public School, Win- 
chiater, ¥a;, was elected Secretary-Treasurer 
for the coming year. 
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WHAT THE STUDENT SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT BOOKKEEPING 


S. R. HOOVER* 


Measured by the accepted method 
of procedure, you should all expect 
to be told that whatever you are 
doing is wrong and should be changed 
for something radically different. As 
a matter of fact you will hear nothing 
of the sort. The probabilities are 
that a large majority of you are 
doing your work very well indeed and 
giving instruction in bookkeeping 
which will prove quite satisfactory to 
the pupils to whom it is being given. 
Some of them will rise up in the 
future and call you blessed, telling 
you that you taught them all they 
know about bookkeeping, and prov- 
ing your success by showing you 
that they are making three or four 
times as much money as you are. At 
least that is my experience, but to 
tell you the whole truth that kind of 
a bouquet is not entirely without 
thorns. ; 

Therefore, I have no new or 
startling theories of content or of 
method to propound; no outline of 
perfection to set forth; no prescrip- 
tion which will cure all the ills and 
shortcomings of bookkeeping 
instruction; no new royal road to 
open to educational traffic. 

With whatever air of wisdom it 
might be set forth and however 
ponderous the periods in which it 
might be expressed, to say that the 
student should be taught to journal- 
ize, post, and take a trial balance 
would be the baldest of platitudes. 
If there is any teacher of bookkeeping 
who does not know that, I would 
suggest that the railroads are adver- 
tising for help of various kinds. 

I shall not even disturb anyone’s 
peace of mind by repeating for the 
nth time the disturbing announce- 
ment that much of the bookkeeping 
work of the future will be done by 
machines. In fact, there are a great 


*Assistant Principal of High School of Commerce. Cleveland, Ohio. 


many things which I do not intend 
to say and for not saying of ’em I 
expect your profound gratitude. 
Few if any of the students whose 
fortune it is to be under your instruc- 
tion will ever get into serious trouble 
because of the lack of knowledge as 
to whether to call an automobile a 
resource or a liability. Neither are 
they likely to be sent to the state 
prison or to the reformatory if they 
are hazy about classifying interest on 
investment as a gain or an income. 
But there are some things which 


many boys and girls of secondary — 


school age have not been taught any- 
where else and which they are not 
likely to know unless we teach them, 
the lack of which is likely to lead 
them into serious trouble and in 
some cases into crime. One of these 
is the utter ignorance which is prac- 
tically universal among them as to 
the source of the money in their 
possession and what became of that 
which they had yesterday. If the 
average boy or girl is questioned 
concerning any of these matters, it 
will be found that money spent is 
like the water which has been passed 
through a sieve, all he knows about 
it is that it is gone. His only knowl- 
edge of what remains is that it is not 
enough. And unless the remedy is 
applied, these two conditions will 
always be true of him. The remedy 
is simple enough—teach him to keep 
a personal account. Only one who 
has followed: this plan knows how 
effective it is as a check on foolish, 
careless, and illegitimate spending. 

The second important point of 
knowledge is how to save. Every 
teacher should be, by both precept 
and example, a preacher of the gospel 
of thrift. Wherever possible, the 
school should supply the opportunity 


‘to every pupil for maintaining 4 
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savings account, the bookkeeping for 
which should be in the hands of 
advanced pupils under the super- 
vision of a competent teacher. By 
this plan the student will know a 
practical kind of bookkeeping which 
will stand him in good stead at many 
points in his after life. 


Serious alarm has been expressed 
by many students of sociology be- 
cause of the unwillingness of young 
men and young women to marry,: the 
reason given being that they do not see 
the way to meet the financial demands 
involved. This situation is most in 
evidence among those young people 
who come from the better homes and 
who represent the higher develop- 
ment of American ideals and stand- 
ards of living. If to these there had 
been presented in their high school 
days an adequate idea of a household 
budget and the accompanying book- 
keeping processes, the outlook in the 
field of matrimony would be far less 
threatening. This, therefore, is num- 
ber three in the list of desirable 
things the student should know in 
bookkeeping. 

It has been suggested that he 
should know how to save, but in 
order to do so he should also know 
how to spend wisely and economically. 
The housewife who spends thirty 
cents a pound for tomatoes in mid- 
winter from an inadequate salary 
may be as much of an optimist as the 


Irishman who fell from an eighth 


story window and was heard to say 
as he passed the third floor, “It’s all 
right so far!” but she is reckoning 
without taking into account the last 
week before payday. Who is likely 
to teach her this if it is not done in 
the school? And where in the school 
can it be done so appropriately as in 
the bookkeeping class? It is only 
when the student’s judgment is so 
developed that he can choose what is 
necessary, can select essentials, and 
can refuse to part with his cash for 
that which satisfieth not, that he will 
have anything left to save. 

Of course there will come to him, 
as there comes to you, golden chances 


in pictures of silver whereby he will 
surely win large and speedy returns 
on his money if he will place what he 
earns in the hands of the fluent 
salesman of beautifully engraved 
stock certificates. Here is not only 
opportunity, but also obligation num- 
ber five on the teacher of bookkeep- 
ing, for surely the student should 
know at least the ear-marks of the 
kind of investments which should be 
avoided and what means he should 
take to test the soundness of the 
securities into which he plans to 
place the money he has earned. As 
the self-made merchant says in one 
of his letters to his son, ‘‘Your bank 
book with its little four or five per 
cent. will be true to you long after 
these highly painted certificates have 
gone off with a handsomer man and 
left you nothing but a lock of peroxide 
gold hair.” 

The average boy and girl who 
enter the high school have never 
handled other people’s money, except 
what belonged in the family. They 
are blissfully ignorant of the insidious 
dangers lurking in the mixing of the 
money for tickets to games and 
entertainments with that belonging to 
the treasuries of clubs and literary 
societies and all of it with their own. 
Their only concern is that they shall 
be able to scrape together, borrow, or 
wheedle out of Dad or Mother 
enough to: meet the demands -made 
on any of these funds which should 
be in their hands. The bookkeeping 
teacher should create and foster in 
the minds of these children a vivid 
horror of mixing any funds with each 
other or with their own. Over that 
habit looms the sinister leer of soci- 
ety’s condemnation of the one who 
cannot make good, and behind that 
the shadow of the penitentiary, and 
the road thither is unbelievably easy. 

The precepts hitherto suggested 
will require much time and patience 
in their inculcation, and the teacher 
may justly feel a degree of satisfaction 
when he finds that they have taken 
root, but if he goes no farther, the 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 
W. M. RAMSEY* 


Uninformed In the preparation of 
Introduced this course in Busi- 
Into Business ness Organization and 

Management, the fol- 
lowing objects have been kept in 
mind: To establish a connection be- 
tween the knowledge gained by the 
students from the study with which 
they will come in contact; to initiate 
the uninformed into the general nature 
of business and the correlation of the 
various departments of a_ business 
organization; to educate so that the 
apprenticeship period in the commer- 
cial field will be considerably short- 
ened; to suggest certain principles 
which will enable the student to 
adapt himself more aptly in any 
given position. 

The course is to the Commercial 
Department what a course in General 
Science is to the Science Department; 
it brings into active relationship the 
other commercial courses and demon- 
strates the part that the knowledge 
of the various subjects has in the 
general scheme of the business world. 
Students are The instructor as- 
‘“‘Employes;’’ sumes business con- 
Instructor a nections with the 
‘(Department members of his class 
Head’’ similar to the rela- 

tionship of a depart- 
ment head with the employes of his 
department. The student is directed 
as in real business. No class textbook 
is used, but daily assignments are 
given from reference books on busi- 
ness in the library, from current num- 
bers of System and of the American 
Magazine, and from the preparation 
of notes taken from class talks. To 
introduce the idea of a definite rou- 
tine, loose leaf notebooks are pre- 
pared; one section is given to filing 
of written assignments, prepared 
daily at home, as given in numerical 


order and designated as “H. P. 1,” 
“‘2,”’ etc. (home preparation number 
1); the second section contains the 
class assignments as prepared from 
class talks, library work, or problems. 
Reading or “‘collateral’”’ cards is the 
third subdivision of the students’ 
preparation. Students are required 
to read about fifteen pages weekly on 
the subject being discussed that week, 
and to write the summary of the read- 
ing on the reverse side of the card, 
These cards are collected and graded 
by the teacher. After being returned 
to the student he is asked to give a 
brief business talk asa review. These 
cards are then filed in the envelope 
attached on the inside cover of the 
folder. The student prepares his own 
textbook in which he takes consid- 
erable pride. He is given extra credit 
for any individual research or investi- 
gation which he may undertake. 


Historical As an 
Basis of to the subject, the 
Business economic basis of bus- 

iness is narrated, the 
development of industry is traced, the 
students’ knowledge of local condi- 
tions is supplemented by inquiry 
from old residents, the elementary 
history of the United States is re- 
viewed, and the present status is 
discussed. A general survey is made 
of the interior organization of a com- 
mercial institution; students are 
asked to visit general mercantile 
organizations in order to view their 
integral organization. 


Personality After the general field 
and Efficiency of business organiza- 
in Business tion has been dis 

cussed, attention 1s 
directed to the personal side of. the 
employes composing its personnel. 
Students are given a chart on which 
is listed twenty traits for self-analysis; 


*This article is a discussion of the methods followed in training students in Business 
Methods and Ideals in the Manual Arts High School of Los Angeles. 
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a rating system grading five points 
on each trait is used; students are 
assigned to pick out their weak or 
strong points. emphasizing habit and 
character formation. Business effi- 
ciency is studied under such headings 
as given in Emerson’s Twelve Prin- 
ciples of Efficiency; Thompson’s Five 
Principles are learned and the prepa- 
ration of special lessons in their ap- 
plication is required; a series of per- 
sonal employment efficiency tests are 
used in testing students on mental 
alertness and general knowledge. 


Obtaining a The principles gov- 
Position erning promotion are 

related with Ameri- 
can Magazine stories as illustrations. 
Practical tests are given in making 
out application blanks, the usual 
questions asked by employment 
managers are used, and many stu- 
dents are given interviews similar to 
real applications. From the objective 
side the various points that one 
should observe in accepting a position 
or seeking promotion are discussed 
briefly. The different kinds of wage 
payment are compared and each 
student is asked to inquire of em- 
ployed friends as to the form of 
payment they receive. An effort is 
made to have them understand a 
position from the manager’s view- 
point as well as from the employe’s 
side. 


Learning In the study of the 
Office different departments 
Routine of a mercantile insti- 


tution the instruction 
is carried forward so as to parallel the 
course of the business. The office is 
the first department studied. Stu- 
dents locate the various office build- 
ings; investigation is made in regard 
to the construction, the situation, 
and the localization of offices of 
similar business character. The lay- 
out of offices is viewed from the 
telation of the offices of each depart- 
Ment in the school in its relation to 
other offices; practical work, as the 
visiting of various offices and the 
drawing of the layout (then the 


criticism, if irregular) is assigned; 
selection of office appliances is made 
from magazine illustrations and the 
students study their departmental 
use. The handling of incoming and 
outgoing mail is briefly described. 
The history and-~ development of 
filing systems and the various kinds 
are outlined, and some practice is 
given in the writing of names and 
addresses to be filed alphabetically. 
A test covering the topical method 
has been devised, after the completion 
of which the student is somewhat 
acquainted with this method. The 
use of telephones and telegraphs is 
discussed and dummy telephone calls 
are given by various students in the 
class, allowing other students to cor- 
rect them. One recitation is given to 
the use of office reference books and 
students are given various questions 
on unrelated facts which they must 
investigate at the source. 


How a The next department 
**Firm’s”’ discussed is that of 
Money is the accounting and 
Handled treasury. The ac- 


counting department 
of the school is visited and the student 
sees how its financial affairs are 
taken care of. It is just a step to 
explain that the accounting depart- 
ment of the department store is also 
concerned with the purchases and 
sales records. A review of the busi- 
ness papers used in bookkeeping is 
given and an interpretation from their 
bookkeeping experience is made in 
its relation to the accounting depart- 
ment.’ Such topics as insurance and 
investments which the students had 
studied briefly in arithmetic are re- 
viewed here in order to show their 
relation to the business as a whole. 


Use of A An assumed firm as 
Dummy Firm Coit & Price is used 
in Illustrating as an illustration in 
Departments carrying through the 

_ idea of the purpose 
of the various departments affecting 
this firm in its business dealing with 
the Swenton Department Store. An 
order is received from Coit & Price 
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and is traced through its procedure 
up to the time of filing. As Coit & 
Price is’ a:new firm, the working of 
the credit-and collection departments 
is studied as it would affect them. 
The Swenton Department Store is in 
the market for the purchase of given 
articles and in order to carry through 
the procedure of the purchasing 
department from the time of the 
requisition to the storing of the pur- 
chased articles in the warehouse, 
the method is related ‘under this 
subject. An opportunity is here 
given to see the actual relation of 
discount problems in business. At 
the receiving end, the student is 
given an opportunity, also, of check- 
ing extension of invoices, of figuring 
the factors of price determination, 
the adoption of a code system, and 
the application of it to the mark- 
ing of goods. As a conclusion to this 
topic, merchandise turnover and in- 
ventory systems are explained. 


Learning the After the goods have 
Advertising been purchased and 
End are placed on the 

counters for sale, the 


work of the advertising manager of 


the advertising department is viewed. 
To enliven the discussion, the stu- 
dents’ knowledge of trademarks, 
firms’ slogans and mediums is tested 
by a competitive quiz to determine 
their memory of advertised wares. 
Students become familiar with such 
terms as medium, spacing, copy, type, 
and illustration. The technique in 
writing advertisements is briefly 
developed by the comparison and 
criticism of various advertisements ap- 
pearing in the magazines and by the 
preparation of one or two amateur 
ads., assuming that a new invention 
or discovery is ready for the market, 
or by using a familiar illustration as 
the basis of an advertisement. 


Students as 


The next step, selling, 
Salesmen 


is demonstrated. 
Students are advised 
as to various qualifications of sales- 
men as displayed in the act of selling, 
the attitude toward the article being 


sold, etc. Department store manuals, 
house organs, bulletins and other 
accessible material are used in the 
preparation of salesmen of all de- 
scriptions and many methods of 
preparation are discussed. Practice 
sales are made in class involving sales 
of real estate, insurance, household 
articles, clothing, automobiles and 
accessories, bonds and other articles. 
One student acts as salesman and 
another as prospective customer; 
naturally, this involves preparation 
from the two viewpoints and the 
whole class profits from the new 
ideas presented. These sales talks 
necessitate the use of correct English, 
a convincing manner, and other 
requisites in the making of a good 
sale. 


Local Delivery involves the 
Conditions study of the traffic 
Investigated department. A good 


review of local geog- 
raphy results; Los Angeles as a 
shipping center is touched upon, 
points of observation in routing and 
packing, and the methods of shipping 
are involved. Students make inquiry 
at freight and express offices, and 
connect the knowledge gained there 
of rates with their bookkeeping 
knowledge of the subject and apply 
to practical problems given at this 
time. A study is made of parcel post 
and other classes of mail, and students 
visit the local post office to get in- 
formation first-hand. 

At different intervals magazine 
stories appear which fit in with the 
particular unit of the term’s work 
and special assignments are given to 
associate the points in the story with 
the recitation. At stated times, 
speakers or lecturers on various 
commercial topics are heard in regular 
assemblies and a review is made of 
the important points at the next 
recitation. 


Graphs To introduce the 

methods of obtaining 
and of using facts, surveys are made, 
graphs are prepared to illustrate the 
application of the facts obtained, 
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and the content of other graphs is 
determined. As an illustration, stu- 
dents were asked to have friends fill 
out a questionnaire similar in content 
to questionnaires from the Federal 
Bureau of Vocational Education. The 
information gained from these was 
a revelation to many of the students, 
especially to those who were thinking 
of quitting school. 


Appealing to The instinct of “play” 
Play Instinct: is made the basis of 

outside preparation. 
One student pretends at one time that 
he is a promoter for a company in- 
terested in the location of a factory 
in Los Angeles; again he is an office 
manager and is concerned with the 
solution of various managerial prob- 
lems; he dramatizes the action of 
hiring or of being hired; he is a 
credit man and is concerned with the 
problems of loaning money to one 
of the other students—‘‘a business 
man;’ he is a purchasing agent and 
receives bids from other firms and 
is required to determine from which 
he will purchase. In his salesman- 
ship work he is to all purposes a 
salesman and is intent upon selling 
articles as in real salesmanship. 


Is the Course According to Leverett 
a Duplication S. Lyon, who made 

a national survey of 
commercial education in the: public 
high schools of the United States in 
September of last year, only a little 
over eight per cent. of the reporting 
schools included this course in their 
curriculum. There is no unneccessary 
duplication of instruction of any other 
commercial subjects. It would be as 
unwise to assert that there is a dupli- 


.cation of arithmetic in a course in 


bookkeeping as to say that the time 
devoted to sales is a repetition of the 
salesmanship course. In like man- 
ner the Botany teacher would have 
as justifiable reason to state that the 
chapter in General Science discussing 
plants is treading his field. 


Is it too The presentation of 
Ambitious this course in the 
Manual Arts High 


School has not been too ambitious 
an undertaking; as Dr. DeHaas, of 
the New York University asserts, 
it is no more ambitious than a course 
in geography which undertakes to 
describe the physical world to the 
student, or a course in history which 
paints the rise and fall of empires. 
As a conclusion, it may prove more 
valuable to lengthen the course to 
one year to allow slower progress, 
to give more detailed information, 
to conduct class excursions into the 
industrial and commercial fields, and 
to provide for special assemblies to 
listen to lectures from various com- 
mercial endeavors. 


BOOKKEEPING 
EXERCISES 


Announcing a series 
of four pamphlets con- 
taining a discussion of 
the fundamental prin- 
ciples of elementary 
bookkeeping together 
with appropriate exer- 
cises for practice work. 
The following are the 
subjects discussed in 
each pamphlet: 


No. 1—Recording 
Transactions, Posting, 
and the Trial Balance. 


No. 2—Balance Sheet, 
Statement of Profit and 
Loss, and Ledger Clos- 
ing. 

No. 3—A Model Set. 


No. 4—-Business 
Forms and Vouchers. 

‘These pamphlets list 
at 20 cents each; how- 
ever, a sample copy of 
each will be mailed to 
bookkeeping teachers, 
upon request. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
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ELEMENTARY BOOKKEEPING 
An Exercise for Practice Work 


NOTE. This exercise is a continuation of the transactions printed in the October 
“Balance Sheet” (pages 10-12). The October number contained the May transactions. 


The following are t 


June 1. 


Io. 


II. 


I2. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


e transactions for the month of June: 


W. R. Cranford invested an additional $1,500.00 cash. 

Received cash from customers as follows: V. M. Rubert, $100.00; D. D. Miller, 
$100.00; A. J. Venable, $56.58, in full for sale of May 6; W. J. Wonnell, $86.70, 
in full for sale of May 8; H. F. Ritter, $1.95, in full of account. 

Bought from the McClung Hardware Co., City, on 15 days’ time, merchandise per 
Purchase No. 11, $396.14. 

Received $214.15 for sundry cash sales to date. 

Received $171.35 from O. P. Donovan in full for sale of May 18. 

re W. *; Ashby, 852 E. Woodland St., City, on account, merchandise per Sale 

0. 33, $39.60. 

Paid W. L. Anderson & Co. $365.50 in full of account, and the Simmons Hardware 
Co. $341.40 in full for purchase of May 21. 

Paid $26.90 for wrapping paper and twine. 


. Bought from the Belknap Hardware Co., Louisville, on 10 days’ time, merchandise 


per Purchase No. 12, $611.91. 

Sold W. F. Fuqua, 2311 S. Crescent Ave., City, on account, merchandise per Sale 
No. 34, $61.40. 

Allowed O. P. Donovan credit for $2.25, value of one gallon of varnish sold May 29 
and returned per agreement. 

Received $772.50 from the Watson Construction Co., in full for sale of May 11. 

Paid the C. C. Lowrey Co., City, $68.00 for 40 gal. varnish delivered today. 

res the City Ice Co. $4.50 for ice used in water-cooler in office, delivered during 

ay. 

Received $388.00 from the Green Construction Co. in full for sale of May 15 and 
freight on the same. 

Paid the Davis Transfer Co., City, $54.50 for freight and drayage on Purchases 
Nos. II and 12. 

Bought from the Reliable Range Co., Cincinnati, on account, merchandise per 
Purchase No. 13, $234.57. 

Sold P. F. Franz, 215 Glenmary Ave., City, on account, merchandise per Sale No. 
35, $250.05. 

The Belknap Hardware Co. has agreed to allow us an additional ten days in which 
to pay for purchase of May 28. Paid them $156.30 in full for purchase of May 
29, due today. 

Received $231.55 from O. P. Donovan in full for sale of May 24. 

Received $467.94 for sundry cash sales to date. 

Paid the Simmons Hardware Co. $433.20 in full for purchase of May 31. 

Sales of merchandise on account: 

Watson Construction Co., Room 19, Central Trust Bldg., City, Sale No. 36, $1,096.50. 

I. W. Walker, Portland, Sale No. 37, $630.00. : 

Paid the Kruse Hardware Co., Elmwood, $110.58 for three stoves delivered today. 

Received cash from customers as follows: V. M. Rubert, $125.00; W. S. Ashby, 


0.00. ; 
Bought from the Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis, on 10 days’ time, merchandise 
r Purchase No. 14, $903.70. 

pt vanes P. F. Franz credit for $1.50, value of two paint brushes sold on the 7th 
and returned per agreement. 

Sold W. J. Wonnell, Arlington, on account, merchandise per Sale No. 38, $183.78. 

Received $95.80 from O. P. Donovan in full for sale of May 29. 

Sales of merchandise on account: 

D. D. Miller, 945 Forest Ave., City, Sale No. 39, $205.50. 

P. F. Franz, 215 Glenmary Ave., City, Sale No. 40, $336.41. 

Paid the Belknap Hardware Co. $611.91 in full for purchase of the 4th. 

Sold H. F. Ritter for cash one electric tlash-light, $1.89. ; : 

Bought from the McClung Hardware Co., City, on 15 days’ time, merchandise per 
Purchase No. 15, $469.29. . 

Sold the Green Construction Co., Clinton, on account, merchandise per Sale No. 
41, $467.80. They asked us to prepay the freight on this shipment and debit to 
their account: Gave the B. & O. R. R. $66.40 in payment of this freight. 

Received $528.50 for sundry cash sales to date. 

Paid salaries of office employees, $250.00. 
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17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


2I. 


22. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 


Prove cash (balance, $2,905.50). Post all entries in the books of original entry 
except the totals. 

Received notice of credit from the Reliable Range Co. for $7.50, value of one Bake- 
Rite oven pees on the 7th and returned per agreement. 

Paid the McClung Hardware Co. $396.14 in full for purchase of the 1st, and the 
Belknap Hardware Co. $776.38 to apply on purchase of May 28. The latter 


have agreed to allow us ten more days in which to pay the balance due on purchase 
of May 28. , 


Paid the Davis Transfer Co., City, $192.45 for freight and drayage on Purchases 
Nos. 13 and 14. ; 

Sold > J. Venable, 7365. Euclid Ave., City, on account, merchandise per Sale No. 
42, $96.02. ; 

Received cash from customers as follows: V. M. Rubert, $65.00, in full of account; 
J. W. Drye, $50.00, in full of account; L. C. Peters, $15.00. As Mr. Drye owed 
us only $49.90, we sent him, per his suggestion, 10 cents in stamps to balance 
his account. 

Credit Mr. Drye (cash book) with the $50.00; debit him (general journal) with the 1o cents and 
credit the account which shows the value of the stamps. 

Bought from the Reliable Range Co., Cincinnati, on account, merchandise per 
Purchase No. 16, $261.15. 


Allowed A. J. Venable credit for 85 cents, value of one Yale lock sold on the 18th 
and returned per agreement. 

Sold O. P. Donovan, 327 High St., Dayton, on 15 days’ time, merchandise per 
Sale No. 43, $389.74. 

Received $43.30 from W. J. Wonnell in full for sale of May 21. 

W. R. Cranford withdrew $200.00 from capital. 

Paid $38.90 for stamps and stationery. 

Sold the Watson Construction Co., Room 19, Central Trust Bldg., City, on account, 
merchandise per Sale No. 44, $153.50. 


Paid the Simmons Hardware Co. $903.70 in full for purchase of the 12th. 

Received $393.41 for sundry cash sales to date. 

Received $25.70 from W. F. Fuqua in full for sale of May 29. 

Sold W. S. Ashby, 852 E. Woodland St., City, on account, merchandise per Sale 
No. 45, $194.40. . 

Received notice of ‘credit from the McClung Hardware Co. for $10.00, value of 
five gallons of oil purchased on the 14th. This allowance was granted us because 
damages to one 10-gal. can of oil during delivery caused the loss of approximately 
half its contents before the leakage was discovered. 

Bought from the Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis, on 10 days time, merchandise 
per Purchase No. 17, $148.35. 

Received $13.00 from L. C. Peters in full of account. 

Sold O. P. Donovan, 327 High St., Dayton, on 15 days’ time, merchandise per Sale 
No. 46, $153.00. 

Received $300.00 from the Green Construction Co. to apply on sale of the 15th, 
with instructions to apply the credit of May 25, error in amount of freight 
charged to their account, on the same sale. 

Paid the Davis Transfer Co., City, $125.54 for freight and drayage on Purchases 
Nos. 15, 16 and 17. 

Sold B. A. Griffin, Pittsburgh, on account, merchandise per Sale No. 47, $98.40. 

Paid the Belknap Hardware Co. $776.38, balance due on purchase of a 28. 

Received cash from customers as follows: D. D. Miller, $200.00; W. S. Ashby, 
$100.00; W. F. Fuqua, $30.00; I. W. Walker, $325.00. 

Sold W. J. Wonnell, Arlington, on account, merchandise per Sale No. 48, $53.27. 

Paid the McClung Hardware Co. $459.29 in full for purchase of the 14th, and the 
Reliable Range Co. $200.00 to apply on account. 

Received $418.50 from the Watson Construction Co. in full for sale of May 27. 

Received $736.85 for sundry cash sales to date. 

Paid the following expense items: Salaries of office employees, $250.00; rent, $150.00; 
telephone, $10.00; City Ice Co., $4.35, ice for water-cooler, delivered during 
June; Davis Transfer Co., $49.75 for delivering merchandise to local customers 
during the month. 

Prove cash (balance, $1,088.38) and rule the cash book, Post all entries in the 
books of original entry, including the totals. 

1. Take a Trial Balance. 
Prepare a Balance Sheet and a Statement of Profit and Loss (merchandise 
rohiyee June 29, $2,952.65). 
3. Close the ledger by the journal entry method. 
4. Take a post-closing Trial Balance. 
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Questions for Class Discussion 


1. If Robert Brown pays- $5,000.00 cash for a grocery business on January 1, 1920, 
and sells it for $6,500.00 cash on December 31, 1921, does this indicate that the net profit 
resulting from the operations of the business is $1,500.00? 

2. On June 30, 1921, George A. Clark, who owns and operates a gasoline service station, 
wishes to borrow $2,000.00 from the bank and is requested to make a report to the bank of 
the financial condition of his business. Would the bank require a Balance Sheet or a State- 
ment of Profit and Loss? What information would it require? 

3. January 1, 1921, A. L. Day invested $2,000.00 in the retail grocery business. June 
30, 1921, he invested another $1,000.00. October 1, 1921, he withdrew $500.00 from the 
amount invested. On December 31, 1921, his assets as shown by the asset accounts on the 
Balance Sheet are as follows: Cash, $685.00; accounts receivable, $752.00; merchandise 
inventory, $1,285.00. Has the business been operated at a profit or a loss? State the amount 
of the profit or loss. A 

4. October 31, 1921, the profit and loss accounts of J. B. Sullivan as shown by the 
Trial Balance taken on that date are as follows: General Expense, $857.50; Selling Expense, 
$1,252.80; Delivery Expense, $609.75; Sales, Dr., $165.60, Cr., $3,875.92; Purchases, Dr., 
$1,888.95, Cr., $32.50. The merchandise inventory is Pgh Has his business been oper- 
ated at a profit or a loss?’ State the amount of the profit or loss. 

5. L. J. Strong has been offered the grocery business at 762 Main St. He wishes to 
know that the merchandise inventory submitted to him by the present owner is correct and 
asks you to verify it. How would you proceed in making the verification? Why is it neces- 
sary to know the value of the merchandise in stock before ascertaining the profit*or loss for 
a fiscal period? 


6. If you were the bookkeeper for a business engaged in the sale of Victrolas and 


Victrola records, could you devise a plan whereby a record could bé kept of each article pur- 
chased and sold? 


7. If such a plan were effected, would the number of units of each kind on hand, as 
shown by the record, be equal to the number of units in stock, as shown by actual count, at 
the close of the fiscal period? 


8. Name some conditions that might cause a discrepancy between the record and the 


actual stock on hand. 


9. If merchandise which cost $800.00 is inventoried at $600.00, the present market 
price, what effect will this have on the net profit for the period? 


10. If merchandise is inventoried at present market value when this is less than the 
cost value, why is it not inventoried at present market value when this is greater than the 
cost? 


1r. Can you name a condition under which it would be advisable to use the present 
market value even though this should be greater than the cost? 


12. What information does the owner of a business obtain from the Balance Sheet 
that he cannot obtain from the accounts in the ledger? 


13. What information does the owner of a business obtain from the Statement of Profit 
and Loss which he cannot obtain from the accounts in the ledger? 


14. Why is “Cash” listed first on the Balance Sheet? 

15. How does the owner of a business expect to pay its liabilities? 

16. Name two forms in which the Balance Sheet may be prepared. 

17. Which is considered the better of the two forms? State reasons for answer. 


18. If the Sales account shows a debit of $1,500.00 and a credit of $6,000.00, what 
does this indicate? 


19. If the net returns from sales are $4,565.50 and the expense of operating the business 
is $4,375.00, what does this indicate? 


20. If the total assets are $7,682.50 and the total liabilities $6,552.90, what does this 
indicate? 


21. If the total assets are $10,500.00 and the total liabilities $1,500.00, what does this 
indicate? 

22. Would it be practicable for a department store to make a Balance Sheet and 
Statement of Profit and Loss at the close of each month? Why? 


23. Why is it necessary for each business concern in the United States to have a Balance 
Sheet and Statement of Profit and Loss prepared at least once each year? 


_ 24. _What information can the owner of a business obtain from the Balance Sheet 
which will be of assistance to him in securing credit from other business concerns? 


25. Why is it that the difference between the total assets and total liabilities equals 
the net investment plus the net profit? 
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SOLUTION OF ACCOUNTING PROBLEM 


This is a solution of the problem which appeared in the October ‘‘Balance Sheet.” All 
solutions received were sent to Delf J. Gaines, the present instructor of accounting at the 
Metropolitan Business College, Dallas, Texas. Mr. Gaines selects the solution prepared 
by Mr. Holmes as being the most accurate solution received. In a letter received from Mr. 
Gaines, in which he comments on all solutions received, he has the following to say: 

“Mr. Holmes seems to take the same view of the problem that I do. The actual stock 
value of Brown and Carter Companies is unknown, therefore, we have to apply the unknown 
quantity method to ascertain the actual value of the stock before we can find the actual 
amount owned by the Adams Company. I cannot agree with Mr. Holmes on his solution.of 
the working sheet. This working sheet should be set up after we have found the actual value 
of the stock of the Brown and Carter Companies, and the surplus on the working sheet 
should agree with the surplus on the Consolidated Balance Sheet. 

He seems to have the right idea that any change in valuation of the stock of Brown and 
Carter is retiected back and forth in the net worth of each of the companies. In order'to 
find what the actual result will be, it is necessary to adopt some method by which amounts 
will be obtained that need no further adjustment. Mr. Holmes failed to set up a Consolidated 
Balance Sheet; he furnished only a revised Balance Sheet of the Adams Company and a 
Working Sheet.” ' 

An interesting fact is the variation in the solutions received as to the actual value of a 
share of stock of the Adams Company. We have indicated below the names of those sub- 
mitting solutions and the value of a share of stock of the Adams Company as calculated by each. 


Louis K. Goldberger. . . .Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.............. $115.55 
Floyd C. Marlatt....... High School, Langhorne, Pa..................0+-05: 115.56 
ee Ene ints a oa Twin City Bus. University, St. Paul, Minn........... 121.67 
A. R. Brown........... Wausau Business Institute, Wausau, Wis............. 113.33 
Arlene Blakeley.........West High School, Minneapolis, Minn............... 123.33 
FR epee ee South Dakota School of Bus., Watertown, S. Dak.... © 121.67 
A. W. Diesman......... Southwestern School of Commerce, Tuscon, Ariz...... 123.33 
Henry R. Willye........ Prin. De Kalb Junction High School, De Kalb, N. Y.. 123.33 
David Hamblen......... Ashland High School, Ashland, Mass...............--. 146.67 
we R. Byland.. ...... Hyde Park High School, Chicago, Ill........ ........ 126.81 

. G. Shellhouse........ Pierson’s Business College, Chicago, Ill.............. 119.00 
Te, WORN bess eee Trinity College, Sioux City, Ia.................0005- Not indicated 
John F. O’Hearn........ FER OCU, WOMGMRIL, SI) con ae a hace conense san Not indicated 
Ralph R. Rice.......... Washington Union High School, Centerville, Calif... . . Not indicated 
8 ree .Central High School, Duluth, Minn.................. Not indicated 


w The solution prepared by W. B. Holmes of the Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont., 
ollows: 


Solution 


In preparing a Consolidated Balance Sheet from the Balance Sheets of several affiliated 
companies, we must first single out those liabilities of each company which also appear as 
assets of another company. For example, the bonds of one company held by an affiliated 
‘ company are cancelled from the assets of the owning company and also from the liabilities 
of the debtor company. Debts not funded and stock are treated in the same manner. After 
this is done the assets and liabilities remaining are arranged in one Balance Sheet which is 
the Consolidated Balance Sheet of the whole group. The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows 
the net amount of capital actually employed by the organization. 


What is the Actual Value of a Share of Stock of the Adams Company? 


The stock of a company is worth just what its assets are actually worth, less the liabilie 
ties at their actual values. To this we should add a certain amount for the value of this group 
as a going concern, or in like manner make a deduction if the businessis not a paying one. This, 
however, is out of the question, as we know nothing of the nature of the business of the Adams 
Company. But we must try to arrive at actual values of the Balance Sheet items. Actual 
value is largely a matter of opinion. Market value is perhaps about the best criterion of the 
actual value of an asset. After we have revised the Balance Sheet to show actual values we 
can arrive at the actual value of one share by dividing the equity (Capital and Revised Sur- 
plus) by the number of shares. 

_ _ If we could audit the Balance Sheet we could satisfy ourselves as to the market value of 
inventories, plant, and other capital assets. Bonds of affiliated companies could be taken at 
market values and accrued interest. Advances, if there is every reason to believe that the 
debtor will pay in full according to the agreement, can be accepted at the Balance Sheet 
figures. On the liability side we could get statements from colton for comparison. We 
would have to determine the amount of accrued and unpaid interest, if any, on bonds. Then 
we should set up the proper reserves for Depreciation, letion, Bad Accounts, etc., unless 
we have already marked down the corresponding asset wahem Since we do not have access 
to the books and other data all this cannot be done. 
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ADAMS, BROWN AND CARTER COMPANIES 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


December 31. 
ASSETS 

Consolidated 
Adams Co. Brown Co. Carter Co. Cancellations Balance Sheet 
ibe ihe len antag sd cakes $ 50,000.00 $100,000.00 DOORS OO... co asmcne ses $240,000.00 
Other Capital Assets............ 70,000.00 60,000.00 0 ere etentee 200,000.00 
DRS ss cnc ou cas peas ass ¢ i's 35,000.00 90,000 . 00 ee RE tere eB 215,000.00 
Notes and Accts. Receivable... .... 60,000.00 30,000.00 guoweee ">! asi. AAs 140,000.00 
Advances to Officers and Agents... .......... LR OES > ee Rs 10,000.00 
Advances to Subsidiaries. .......... ON 8 Bape Sgg-5 ph 5,000.00 §$ 20,000.00 .......... 
Stock of Affiliated Companies... ... 170,000.00 10,000.00 20,000. 00 SORNER SO OOS cae 
Bonds of Affiliated Companies. . . 55,000.00 30,000.00 15,000.00 TOO00D00 eee su ced 
Lp ele’s tas deaces Bees 6 ns 40,000. 00 10,000.00 10,000.00 om piepta ante « 60,000.00 
REG SR: NR RE LTE ae ee pr ER SRR eer 0 ~~ * arr 





$495,000.00 $365,000.00 $350,000.00 $345,000.00 $865,000.00 


IABILITIES 
EEG Ry PERE Te $300,000.00" $150,000.00 $200,000.00 $200,000.00 $450,000.00 
eld cae wis ded Wk ek 0: 6 4 "geet Pea ee 30,000.00 *25,000.00 70,000 .00 
MNRAS a ie ge ealew ic tbs od deste 50,000.00 155,000.00 50,000.00 100,000.00 155,000.00 
Advances from Affiliated Companies. .......... 10,000.00 10,000.00 SOCOR.08 .... oc'0e epeunn 
Caer RANIOD 4 0.0.59. < 0 0:60,0.0,000 80,000.00 25,000.00 MRO. -. deatcgand 155,000.00 
Reserve for Sinking Fund..........  .......... 25,000.00 waeee.ee <Scaecec ees 35,000.00 





$495,000.00 $365,000.00 $350,000.00 $345,000.00 $865,000.00 


*The Deficit of the Brown Company has been deducted from the combined Surplus of the other two companies, 
not because it represents an inter-company obligation, but because it is equivalent to a debit balance in the Surplus 
account of Brown Company which, when combined with the credit balances of this account of the other two com- 
panies, gives the net result shown. 


There remains, then, only one asset, the actual value of which we can question; that 
is, the stock of affiliated companies. We will therefore find the equity value of these companies 
in the manner suggested for the Adams Company. After the Balance Sheets are revised, 
the equity value will be represented by the sum of the Capital, Revised Surplus, and Reserve 
for Sinking Fund. This last account is added because it is not a liability in the sense that it 
will reduce the value of any asset. It simply means that certain profits have been set aside 
to extinguish a debt when it falls due and are not available for dividends. The fact that they 
are not available for dividends does not make the equity value any the less. Paid in Capital 
is not available for dividends, still it adds to the equity value. In the case of the Brown 
Company, Deficit will be deducted instead of Surplus being added, because it is the equivalent 
of a debit balance in the Surplus account. 

The equity value of each company will therefore be the value of the assets accepted at 
Balance Sheet figures, plus the actual value of the stock of affiliated companies owned, minus 
the liabilities (not including Capital, Surplus, and Reserve for Sinking Fund) at the Balance 
Sheet figures. Then we have— 


Brown Company equity = $330,000 (assets)+actual value of Carter Company stock 


owned — $190,000 (liabilities). 

Carter Company equity = $330,000 (assets)+actual value of Brown Company stock 
owned — $110,000 (liabilities). 

The Brown Company owns 10,000/200,000 or 1/20 of the entire stock of the Carter 
Company and the Carter Company owns 20,000/150,000 or 2/15 of the entire stock of the 
Brown Company. The above equations can be changed to read as follow : 

Brown Company equity = $330,000+1/20 Carter Co. equity — $190,000 

Carter Company equity = $330,000+2/15 Brown Co. equity —$110,000 

Thus in order to find the equity of either company we must have the equity of the other 
company. We can best find this by algebra. Let us, then, let B stand for the equity. value 
of the Brown Company and C stand for the equity value of the Carter Company. Substi- 
tuting these symbols, our equations will be— 

B =$330,000+1/20 C —$190,000 
C=$330,000+2/15 B—$110,000 
Simplifying, we have— 
(1) B=$140,000+ C 


20 
(2) C=$220,000+2B 


15 
Multiplying both sides of the first equation by 20 and the second by 15 to eliminate 
fractions, we have— 
(3) 20B =$2,800,000+C 
(4) 15C=$3,300,000+2B t ‘ 
Substituting in equation (3) the value of C in equation (2), 
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20B = $2,800,000+ ($220,000 +2B) 
( 15), or, 
20B = $3,020,000 +2B 
15 
Transposing 2B 


15, 
20B —2B = $3,020,000 


15 
Multiplying by 15 to eliminate fractions, 
300B—2B = $45,300,000, or, 
298B = $45,300,000 
Dividing by 298, 
B = $152,013.42 
The value of C can be found in the following manner: 
Substituting the value of B in equation (4), 
15C = $3,300,000+-$1 52,013.42 X2 
15C = $3,604,026.84 
C = $240,268.46 
The value of the stock owned by the Adams Company is: 
Brown Company, 2/3 of $152,013.42, or $101,342.28 
Carter Company, 7/20 of $240,268.46, or $84,093.96 
The Revised Balance Sheet of the Adams Company is as follows: 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 

| NEEDS RI Bg i 2 ESP 50,000 .00 EE Bie Ee ORI ie . .$ 50,000.00 
Other Capital Assets.......... 70,000.00 Other Liabilities.............. 80,000.00 
SOUOIEINO Sik siti 30's sibs Sori d's 35,000 .00 (Sapa! Speen Bsa Reps hag ah ge 300,000 .00 
Notes and Accts. Rec.......... 60,000 .00 RONEN. cs da uN ess OE 80,436.24 
Advances to Subsidiaries....... 15,000.00 
Stock of Brown Company..... 101,342.28 
Stock of Carter Company..... 84,093 .96 
Bonds of Brown Company.... 40,000.00 
Bonds of Carter Company..... 15,000 .00 
SR Sint viet ntl ad tess 40,000 .00 

510,436 .24 510,436 .24 


The equity, therefore, amounts to $380,436.24. Assuming that the shares have a par 
value of $100 each, there are 3,000 shares. $380,436.24 divided by 3,000 gives us $126.81, 
the actual value of one share of stock of the Adams Company. 











THE REVENUE ACT OF 1921 


Enacted by Congress and Approved by President Harding 
November 23, 1921 

As ‘*‘The Balance Sheet’’ goes to press, the printers are 
setting up ‘‘The New Revenue Act of 1921,”’ which was signed by 
the President and became a law on November 23. Printed in 
pamphlet form—128 pages. List price 60 cents. 

This new law should be in the hands of every commercial 
teacher and every school official. In accordance with our 
usual policy, we have set aside a limited number of copies for 
distribution to schools complimentary. We would like to 
place a copy of this new law in every school in the United 
States, but our supply is limited. A complimentary copy will 
be sent to any commercial teacher or school official requesting 
it before our present supply is exhausted. Additional copies 
e may be ordered for class use at the price quoted above. Address 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
309 W. Third St. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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ACCOUNTING TERMINOLOGY 


(Continued from November number) 


Impersonal Accounts. Accounts which 
represent condition and record the profits, 
losses, receipts, expenditures, assets, and 
liabilities, but do not represent persons. 


Imprest System. A system for making 
petty cash disbursements whereby the petty 
cashier is reimbursed for the exact amount 
disbursed, the original amount of the petty 
cash fund remaining unaltered. The re- 
imbursing check is charged to the proper 
expense accounts for which the petty cash 
payments have been made. 


Income. The account which sets forth 
the entire income for a fixed period whether 
actually received or not. 

The gain which proceeds from property, 
from manufacturing and selling, or from 
buying and selling. 

The remuneration derived from skill or 
labor. 

The proceeds of the property of an estate. 


Income Bond. A long-term promissory 
note, the interest on which is payable out 
of income if earned. 


Interest Account. A revenue account 
to which is debited and credited interest 
incurred or earned whether paid or not. 


Inventory. (1) The annual account of 
stock of a business. (2) A schedule of assets 
or property. (3) An itemized list of goods 
or valuables with prices attached. 


Joint Venture Account. An account 
covering a specific shipment of consigned 
goods to be sold for the benefit of two or 
more parties. 


Legal Assets. Property which creditors 
might make available in a court of law for 
the payment of the debts of a deceased 
person. 


Life Tenant. The beneficiary under a 
will who enjoys the income from an estate 
during life. 


Liquid Assets. Cash and such assets as 
can readily be converted into cash. 


Loose-Leaf System. <A binding device 
which permits the insertion and removal of 
sheets as desired. It is not a distinctive 
system of accounting. Either the books of 
original entry or the ledgers may be kept 
in loose-leaf form if desired. 


Maintenance Reserves. A reserve to 
which may be charged expenses in connec- 
tion with maintaining some asset for which 
the reserve has been created. 





Manufacturing Account. An account 
subsidiary to the Profit and Loss account 
for the purpose of showing the result of 
factory operations as distinguished from 
trading. 


Material Account. An account used to 
control the amount of material on hand in 
a manufacturing concern. The account is 
charged with purchases and credited with 
issues to factory. The balance should agree 
with the inventory of material. 


Merchandise Account. An account in- 
tended to represent the trading transactions 
of a business, and to exhibit gross profit 
made on same. An account to which is 
charged the purchases of material to be sold 
or used in manufacture, and to which may 
be credited the materials sold or used. 


National Bank Notes. Promissory notes 
issued by national banks and circulating as 
money. Such notes are fully secured by 
United States bonds purchased by the issuing 
bank and deposited in the United States 
Treasury. 


Net Income. After all costs of operation 
and fixed charges of every kind have been 
deducted from the earnings of a corporation, 
the balance, which is the amount available 
for dividends, may be called “net income.” 


Net Profit. The balance remaining after 
all expenses of distribution and establishment 
charges, discount, interest, etc., have been 
deducted from the gross profits. 

The balance of the Profit and Loss ac- 
count when the same is a gain. 

The surplus remaining over from the em- 
ployment of capital after defraying all the 
expenses and outlay incurred in its employ- 
ment, and after the capital has been replaced 


or provision made for its replacement. 


Nominal Accounts. Accounts which 
represent income or expenses. Accounts 
used for the purpose of classifying income 
and expenses under such heads as rent, taxes, 
sales, purchases, salaries, etc., forming the 
material for the construction of the Profit 
and Loss statement. 


Nominal Interest Rate. The rate of 
interest on bonds figured on the par value 
of the bond. 


Operating Expense. The expense in- 
curred in the regular transactions of a 
business. 


Overhead Expense or Burden. 
Elements of cost which cannot be definite- 
ly assigned to any particular job, or series 
of jobs, but are a part of the expense of the 
manufacture, and must be taken into account 
in calculating costs. 
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R. B. Jacka is 
head of the Com- 
mercial Depart- 
ment this year in 
the High School at 
Coleraine, Minn. 
He taught com- 

° mercial subjects 
last year in the Calaveras Union High 
School, San Andreas, Calif. 


C. A. Gilbert has been elected 
Head of the Department of Com- 
merce, Whitworth College, Spokane, 
Wash. He taught commercial sub- 
jects last year in the High School at 
Great Falls, Mont., and is a graduate 
of the University of Southern Minne- 
sota. 


Ruth Fink, a graduate of the 
Nebraska School of Business, Lincoln, 
Nebr., is a new commercial teacher 
this year in the High School at Have- 
lock, Nebr. 


Opal Carter, formerly an assistant 
shorthand teacher in the Wabash 
Business College, Wabash, Ind., is 
teaching commercial subjects this 
year in the High School at New 
Madrid, Mo. She is a graduate of 
the La Gro, Ind., High School and 
of the Wabash Business College. 


Elizabeth Johnson is a new 
commercial teacher in the High 
School at Vicksburg, Mich. Miss 
Johnson is a graduate of the State 
Normal School, Marquette, Mich., 
and of the Minneapolis Business 
College, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Carrie H. Joy, 
who was head of 
the Commercial 
Department in 
Westminster Col- 
lege, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, last 
year, 








is now in 


charge of ce commercial work in the 
Winters Joint Union High School, 
Winters, Calif. 


Anna E. Mc 
Garry is teaching 
commercial sub - 
ject in the Nor- { 
wich Free Acade- 
my, Norwich, 
Conn. She is a 
graduate of the 
Jewett Shorthand School and of the 
ae Normal School, Willimantic, 

onn. 


Annie S. Truitt, of Norfolk, Va., 
is teaching commercial branches in 
the High School at Raleigh, N. Car., 
this year. Miss Truitt is a graduate 
of the Baltimore Business College, 
Baltimore, Md. Judging from reports 
reaching us, she is a very successful 
commercial teacher. 





The fifteenth annual convention of 
the National Society for Voca- 
tional Education will be held at 
Kansas City on January 5-7, 1922. 
C. A. Prosser, of Dunwoody Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis, Minn., is chair- 
man of the Program Committee. A 
feature of the convention at Kansas 
City is an extensive exhibit of plans 
and specifications of buildings con- 
structed for vocational school pur- 
poses. Information about the Socie- 
ty’s work and details regarding con- 
vention plans may be secured from 
Norris A. Brisco, Chairman of the 
Publicity Committee, at. the head- 
quarters of the Society, 140 West 
42d St., New York City. 


Ralph M. 
Rohmeyer, last 
year a teacher of 
commercial sub- 
jects in the Tech- 
nical High School, 
McKeesport, Pa., 
is now head of the 
Commercial Department in n the High 
School, Kittanning, Pa. He is a 
graduate of the Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University with a B. C. S. degree. 
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W. Raymond 
Wright, who 
taught commercial 
subjects for the 
past two years in 
the High — 
at Olean, N. Y., 

teaching sentiies 
cial subjects this year in the West 
High School at Rochester, N. Y. He 
is a graduate of the Connecticut 
State Normal School, Willimantic, 
Conn. 


The Oklahoma Education 
Association will hold its annual 
meeting in Oklahoma City, February 
Q-II, 1922. The speakers include 
Dr. .C. A. Prosser of Minneapolis, 
Dr. W. A. Brandenburg of Pittsburg, 
Kansas., and Ex-Governor W. L. 
Harding of Des Moines, Ia. 


The Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association is to meet in 
Bridgeport, Conn., February 3 and 
4, 1922. 

The Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association will hold its annual 
meeting in Altoona, Decembei 27-30. 
The new constitution will be put into 
operation at this meeting, by organ- 
izing the first House of Delegates for 
the’ transaction of the business of the 
association. 

John V. McCulloch, a graduate 
of the Western State Nornal School 
at Kalamazoo, Mich., is teaching 
commercial subjects this year in the 
Ohio Military Institute, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





Fae Linder, fo1- 
merly a commet- 
cial teacher in the 
High School at 
Van Wert, Ohio, 
is located this yea 
at Morenci, Ariz., 
where she is teach- 
ing the commercial subjects in the 
High School and is secretary to the 
Superintendent of Schools. In a 
recent letter Miss Linder says: ‘‘This 
is a great copper mining camp, but is 
closed at present on account of the 
depression in the copper market.” 








C. A. Barrin- 
ger, last year a 
commercial 
teacher in the 
High School at | 
Fitzgerald, Ga., is 
teaching commer- 
cial subjects this 
year in the Duval High School, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
graduate of the Georgia Normal Col- 
lege and Business Institute. 


G. C. Thomas, of Detroit, Mich., 
has recently taken charge of the 
Commercial Department in the High 
School at Logansport, Ind. Mr, 
Thomas is a graduate of the Michigan 
State Normal College at Ypsilanti 
and has taught for several years in 
the Commercial Department of the 
Western High School at Detroit, 
Mich. 


C. C. Valentine of Kansas City, 
Mo., has recently organized the 
Valentine School Brokerage with offi- 
ces at 911-912 Grand Avenue Temple. 
The purpose of the Valentine School 
Brokerage, as stated by Mr. Valen- 
tine, is to meet an urgent demand on 
the part of owners and prospective 
owners of business schools and other 
private schools for an adequate me- 
dium in the way of a clearing house 
through which transactions in the 
transfer of school properties can be 
most effectively and economically 
perfected at the least outlay of time 
and expense. 


Victor J. Rob- 
inson, of Sandus- 
ky, Ohio, is a new 
commercial 
teacher in the 
High School at 
Marietta, Ohio. 
Mr. Robinson is a 
graduate of the 
Ohio State University with a B. S. 
degree. During the past year he was 
engaged in public accounting work 
with the firm of Ernst & Ernst, Cer- 
tified Public Accountants, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 








Mr. Barringer isa . 
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NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS © \/ 
Questions for Class porsscae # CTS D 


j (These questions were submitted by A. C. Lynch, Principal of the High School a’ corah, Iowa. Mr. Lynch 
is an Attorney at Law with a Doctor’s degree in Jurisprudence and has agreed to furnish us with the court decis- 
ions on each of the these cases. These decisions will be published in an early issue. 


Mr. Lynch will be glad to answer any questions touching upon commercial law that teachers may care to 
ask. He is well qualified to discuss legal questions and we feel that Mr. Lynch's contributions are a valuable ad- 
dition to the columns of “The Balance Sheet.” Questions should reach us not later than the 15th of the month 
preceding month of publication, so as to allow for sufficient time to submit the questions to Mr. Lynch.) 

1 A special agent of the X Insurance Co., drew an order upon the company in favor 
of B, the insured, who had suffered a loss. The instrument ordered permet to B or order 
upon acceptance. B negotiates to C, who presents at the home office where payment is 
refused. C brings suit on the instrument against the Insurance Co. Result? 


2. A sold land t0\B, taking back a mortgage and note which recited B’s promise to 
pay the principal sum is all taxes which should be assessed upon the note and 
mortgage. A negotiates t o is later denied payment by B at the maturity of the note. 
No taxes were at any time ssed upon either note or mortgage up to the time of C’s pres- 
entation. C sues B on the’instrument. Result? ~ 


The maker of a hote promised in it to pay G, or order, a certain sum twelve months 







after the maker should become the owner of lands already conveyed to him by his father, 
ne a life estate therein to the father. Is this a negotiable instrument? y, or why 
not 

4. _The X corporation had power by its charter to issue negotiable notes. It issued 


a note in favor of the Y corporation in payment of certain shares of stock in the latter cor- 
poration. The law of the jurisdiction forbade one corporation to hold stock in another. The 
Y corporation negotiates the above note to the Z Bank. Can the latter successfully maintain 
suit on the note against the maker? Could the Y corporation have maintained such suit? 


5. A, the manager of the M corporation, owed B a personal debt. He issued a note to 
B, signing it in his capacity as manager, the note on its face being the apparent obligation 
of the M corporation and not of A personally. Would this bind the M corporation on the 
instrument? Discuss. 


6. A draws a note for $100.00 in favor of B. Before delivery to B, A secures the indorse- 
ment of C. Before delivery to B, A fraudulently altered the note, making it read for $1,000.00 
instead of $100.00. A then delivers to B. At maturity B sues C. Can he recover any sum? 
If so, how much? 


7. A bought a cow of B, giving his note for $50.00. B alters the note to read $150.00. 
At maturity B seeks to recover, but the fact of alteration was proven at the trial and B is 
denied recovery on the note. He then sues for the $50.00, the original amount. Discuss. 

8. A bank being asked to cash a check on another bank, telephoned to the drawee 
bank and was informed that the check was good or “‘all right,’’ and thereupon cashed the 
check, but before presentment for payment the drawer notified the drawee bank not to pay 
the check. Is the drawee bank liable on the check? 





Melida L. 
Homey, of 
Stoughton, Wis., is 
teaching commer- 
cial subjects this 
» y year in the Canton 


4 Lutheran Normal 
a ta 


“ : College at Canton, 
South Dakota. 


Clarence Alfred Horton, 
a teacher of commercial subjects in 
the South High School, Youngstown, 
Ohio, was formerly Membership Secre- 
tary of the Youngstown Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Horton is a graduate 
of the Rayen School of Youngstown 
and of the Ohio State University. 
While in the University, he was con- 
nected with the Bureau of Business 




















The New England High School 
Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held its nineteenth annual 
meeting in Boston, Saturday, Nov- 
ember 12. Arthur F. O’Malley, 


President of the association, presided. 





Research and spent considerable time 
investigating the latest methods in re- 
tail store development. For several 
years he has been one of the represen- 
tatives of the Youngstown Grocers’ 
Association at State conventions. 
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NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 
To Hold Annual Meeting in St. Louis, December 27-30 
HEADQUARTERS AT HOTEL STATLER 





Commercial Educators of America, 
Si. Louis Bids you Welcome! 





When the commercial educators 
of America assemble at Hotel Statler 
in St. Louis, Deceniber 27-30, they 
will participate in one of the largest, 
most enthusiastic, and helpful meetings 
ever held by the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation. More than one 
hundred St. Louis commercial educators 
are completing arrangements for your 
comfort and entertainment. The’ glad 
hand of good-fellowship will be extended 
to you, and you will partake of that 
unsurpassed hospitality for which St. 
Louis is justly famous. 


Hon. Charles M. Hay, one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost speakers, will address the 
Convention on ‘‘Disarmament as a Bus- 
iness Proposition.” Ralph B. Wilson, 
Babson’s Statistical Organization, will 
speak on “Training for Business on a 
Scientific Basis.”” Charles Lee Swem will 
tell of his experiences as personal secre- 

" tary and reporter to the President of the 
United States. E. W. Barnhart, Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. C., will tell us just what the situation is in commercial edu- 
cation. Miss Rose L. Fritz, Four-times World’s Champion Typist, will show 
us just how to develop correct technique in typewriting. 

There will be addresses relating to Accounting, by Scovill of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Commercial Law, by Bays of Northwestern University; 
Arithmetic, by Goff of Whitewater State Normal; Mechanical Accounting, 
by Hoover of Cleveland; Secretarial Studies, by Miss Brewington of the 
University of Chicago—and in mentioning these names, I have not touched 
the private and public schools’ programs, both of which contain some of the 
out-standing attractions of the Convention. Then, the exhibits, extending 
a city block in length, will constitute a modern business show of unusual 
interest and value. 

The banquet on Thursday evening, at which Hon. Woodbridge N. 
Ferris, Ex-Governor of Michigan, will speak, and the famous Ovei-Seas 
Quartette will sing, promises to be an extraordinary and highly enjoyable 
event. 

At the Luncheon on Friday, the climax of fun and wisdom will be reached. 
An entertainment of unusual merit is being brought to St. Louis especially 
for this occasion. 

Again, St. Louis bids you welcome! Meet us there! 


ROBERT A. GRANT, President. 
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CONDENSED PROGRAM 






National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 


December 27-30, Hotel Statler, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Tuesday, 10:00 to 12:00 a. m. (17th floor) 
National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools 


H. E. V. Porter, Charles C. Cring, 
H. B. Boyles, E. R. Shaw, P. 5S. 
Spangler, H. W. Fall, M. C. Fisher, 
John M. Hill, G. A. Hanke, F. L. 
Dyke, Nettie M. Huff, and Frank 
Miller. 


12:30 to 1:45 p. m. 


Fraternal Luncheon—R. H. . Peck 
presiding. 


2:00 to 4:00 p. m. (17th floor) 


B. F. Williams, W. N. Watson, 
W. B. Elliott, and J. F. Fish. 


8:00 p. m. (17th floor) 


Executive Session. Subjects to be 
announced by the chair. 


1:30 to 5:00 p. m. 
General Federation 
Visit to St. Louis Industries. As- 
semble at South entrance of Hotel 
Statler at 1:30 p. m. 


7:00 to 8:00 p. m. (Ball Room) 
Informal Reception. 


8:00 p. m. (Ball Room) 

Gregg Shorthand Federation 
President’s Address—C. M. Yoder 
Addresses by G. C. Brink, Helen 
M. Evans, and Grace D. Boose. 


Wednesday, 9:00 to 10:30 a. m. (17th floor) 
Private Commercial Schools Depart- 
ment 


President’s Address—Arthur F. Tull 
Addresses by James W. Drye, 
Paul S. Lomax, and D. D. Miller. 


Public Commercial Schools Depart- 
ment (Ball Room) 
E. W. Barnhart, M. B. Wooten, 
T. E. Spencer, and H: M. Winkel. 


10:30 to 12:30 (Ball Room) 
General Federation Meeting 


Address of Welcome by a dis- 
tinguished Missourian 
Response—John E. Gill 

President’s address—Robert A. 
Grant 

‘Address by E. W. Barnhart. 





2:00 to 4:00 p. m. (17th floor) 
Business Round Table 
Abbie A. Brown, W. W. Weaver, 
W. H. Howland, and A. E. Rowland. 


Shorthand Round Table (Ball Room) 


John D. Bragg, F. H. Gillespie, 
i, Kutscher, Emma . M. 
McCredie, and E. W. Barnhart. 


8:00 p. m. (17th floor) 
National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools 
Marshall H. Reno, Harlan Eugene 
Read, A. G. Sine, J. L. Harman, 
E. M. Hull, A. F. Tull, W. H. 
Howland, and A. F. Gates. 


Gregg Shorthand Federation (Ball 
Room) 

Ann Brewington, E. N. Miner, 

John R. Gregg, and Charles Lee 
Swem. 


Thursday, 9:00 to 10:30 a. m. (17th floor) 
Public Commercial Schools De- 
partment 


B. B. Beat, Dr. .W. F. Gephart, 
Paul S. Lomax, and Clay D. Slinker. 


Private Commercial Schools De- 


partment (Ball Room) 
W. N. Watson, D. L. Musselman, 


E. E. Merville, and Arthur G. 
Skeeles. 


10:30 to 12:00 a. m. (Ball Room) 
General Federation Meeting 


Charles Lee Swem and Hon. Charles 
M. Hay 


6:30 p. m. (Ball Room) 

Federation Banquet. Eleciion of 
Officers. Selection of Place of 
Meeting. Address by Hon. 
Woodbridge N. Ferris. Enter- 
tainment. 


2:00 to 4:00 p. m. (Ball Room) 
Business Round Table 


Thomas T. Goff, Alfred W. Bays, 
and Simon R. Hoover. 


Shorthand Round Table (17th floor) 
Mary A. Lynch, C. E. Birch, Mary 
M. Gallagher, Ann Brewington, 
and Rose L. Fritz. (Election 
of Officers). 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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| CORRESPONDENCE 


INCOME TAX PROCEDURE 


Teachers, get an adequate supply of 
Income and Excess Profits Tax Blanks from 
the nearest office of a Collector of Internal 
Revenue and get your classes in bookkeep- 
ing, both elementary and advanced, started 
on a subject which is of vital interest to 
them. As soon as the blanks are ready, 
your collector will gladly supply them to 
you. 


We cannot shirk our responsibility in this 
respect. We may try to avoid it by saying 
we have no text book on the subject and, 
therefore, are not prepared. Not so! Uncle 
Sam will supply you with a neat little text 
known as ‘““The Income Tax Primer,” which 
is yours for the asking. It is a neat little 
pamphlet, well indexed, containing many 
questions which have actually come up, 
and these are all clearly and concisely 
answered. This is revised to January 1 
each year and you should get yours and get 
busy as soon as you can. 

Income Taxes are here to stay, and while 
it is not expected that the average com- 
mercial teacher or student will become a 
so-called “Income Tax Expert,” it is to be 
desired that they should be capable of hand- 
ling simple individual and corporation re- 
turns without hesitation or assistance. If 
we don’t fit our students to do this, we are 
woefully falling down on the job, and neg- 
lecting a wonderful opportunity to be of use 
to our community. 


The public is looking to us for assistance. 
The government is doing its utmost to help 
everyone who may be in need of assistance 
in getting his report completed correctly, 
but it hasn’t a capable force large enough 
to do it. Are we going to make good this 
wonderful opportunity? 


Here, in the Monessen High School, we 
practically abandoned bookkeeping and ac- 
counting for a period of two weeks in Feb- 
ruary, and made these classes literally ‘Income 
Tax” classes. A series of short lectures 
based on the Tax Primer was given and 
students took notes. Then followed a dis- 
cussion of different elements involved, 
placing special emphasis on who must report, 
what must be _ reported, allowable and 
unallowable deductions, and rates. We 
followed this with questions from the class 
and a study of the different blank forms 
and further discussions. When everyone 
had mastered the more elementary details, 
we took up simple problems, each student 
being asked to submit figures and data for 
hypothetical reports. All the students used 
their blanks for reference, but scrap paper 
for the figures themselves and references 





were given for each group so as to show 
where they should appear on the blank 
paper. When all had finished, we compared 
results, and any disagreement was analyzed 
and the error made clear to the individual 
who was at fault. 


When everyone became adept on these, 
we took up actual returns, each student 
being required to submit a minimum of at 
least three actual returns. These were 
checked over by the teacher in charge and 
credit given for the work done. 


Then when the big rush came the second 
week in March, we devoted three days to 
iving assistance to the general public. 

tudents were alloted certain periods of the 
day to a room where people wishing aid 
could find them, and an announcement made 
in the local press as to the time and place 
where individuals could procure prompt 
assistance. 


No attempt was made last year to work 
out Corporation reports, but this year ad- 
vanced classes are to make a special study 
of returns for small corporations, as they 
have already had a thorough grounding in 
the elements of Individual and Partnership 
returns. We anticipate greater and better 
results this year and shall take up Capital 
Stock Tax reports, both State and Federal. 


The work is interesting and creates un- 
bounded enthusiasm among the students. 
Results are to be seen practically at once, 
and the student gets into touch with “real 
business.” 


Fellow teachers, if you wish to earn the 
lasting gratitude of your students, the 
general public, and last, but not least, the 
satisfaction of service well rendered, teach 
Income Tax Procedure to your students 
this year. 


H. K. RICHARDSON, 
High School, 
Monessen, Pa. 


ECONOMICS 


Mr. E. K. Converse asks for an article 
on “Teaching Economics in the High School.” 
To aid the serviceable service of the ‘The 
Balance Sheet,” I offer the following plan 
as a good one to follow in teaching Economics: 

Present the different topics you select for 
class study in the form of problems. For 
instance, take the topic, ‘“The Competitive 
System.”’ Draft an outline to bring out the 
“meat in the nut” that is not too long or 
too abbreviated. Divide the class into 
groups of 3, 5, or 7. Appoint the odd number 
to act as captain of the group. Make the 
required assignments to each group, giving 
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the references for reading. (Here is the 
opportunity to teach how to read a book.) 
Docket the recitation for a period or da 

far enough in advance that the groups will 
have reasonable time in which to prepare a 
digest or complete discussion of the topic 
assigned. If the recitation period is limited, 
it is a good plan to call on opposing captains 
to present the argument for his group. 
Insist in having the argument written up 
and edited by this group before the captain 
presents the subject matter to the class. 
The captain should be allowed to read his 
paper or present it orally, as he may choose, 
so that he may keep within the time limit. 
We will assume that two arguments of real 
value have been presented to the class who 
sit as- judges, not of the speaker,. but the 
solution of the problem in hand. 


The tactful management of the class and 
assignments will stimulate intense interest 
and obtain breathless attention. The in- 
structor has an opportunity at the close of 
the argument to ask leading questions as 
well as to have members of the class ask 
questions. The questions and answers will 
tend to fix a tangible solution of the prob- 
lem. You need not worry about the results, 
or the lack of preparation on the part of 
the student. The entire town will soon 
know that you have a class in Economics. 


The problems should correlate closely 
with current happenings. It is needless for 
me to say that we are considering a Labor 
problem. Captain of group 7 presented 
an argument on the right treatment of the 


laborer. The paper sparkles with ideas, 
old, new and original. We were unable to 
seat the people who came to hear the reci- 
tation. The by-products of this procedure 


that the instructor can use, is the speaker’s 
oral English and enunciation. In the written 
matter that is submitted, a heavy penalty 
is attached to each misspelled word, poor 
paragraphing, and punctuating. The gen- 
eral diction of the composition is also taken 
into account. 


The arrangement of the class room will 
have an effect upon the recitation. Get 
away from the tablet-arm-chair and school 
desks. Use square tables, allowing each 
student room enough for books, papers and 
exhibits that he may require to prove a 
point. He will have sufficient room for note 
taking. Make him feel that he is in a great 
Forum, that the world is watching him; 
that he must reorganize society; that he 
must continue his preparation; that he 
must take note of his habits; that some 
time he is to be a President of the United 
States. Hitch his wagon to a star! He may 
go through life with these words on his lips, 


‘What I aim to be and am not, comforts 
me,” 


J. G. BURRIDGE, 
The Business Institute, 
Detroit, Mich. 









NORMAL SCHOOLS 


I have read Mr. Reed's article ‘on the 
“Training of Commercial Téachers in Nor- 
mal Schools,” which appeared in the October 
number of ‘The’ -Balance’ Sheet,” and I 
wonder if he knew what he: was trying to 
say. 


Evidently Mr. Reed did not anticipate 
that his own school, the University of 
Pittsburgh, would be ‘one of the first to 
take the Department of Commercial Teacher 
Training from their regular School of Ed- 
ucation. Since the University has given 
up the job, what is Pennsylvania going to 
do for commercial teachers if the Normal 
Schools do not train teachers for them? 


It is the function of the normal schools 
to train teachers for the public schools in 
the state. It is true that originally they 
only prepared teachers for the common 
branches, but that was before the high 
schools were considered a part of “public” 
education. It is also true that the depart- 
ments of education in our colleges and 
universities were the first to train teachers 
for the high schools. This, however, was 
because ‘it was realized that a teacher in 
high school should have a broader education 
and, of course, he could only get the review 
subjects in the normal schools at that time. 


At the present time our colleges and 
universities are crowded with men and 
women who are training for a special voca- 
tion. Then why not let the normal schools 
specialize in that function for which they 
were originally planned, the training of 
teachers for the public schools which means 
both common and high schools. 


M. E. STUDEBAKER, 
Dept. of Com’l., Education, 
Indiana State Normal School, 
(Eastern Division), 
Muncie, Ind. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Our course consists largely of supplemen- 
tary reading and reports on current topics 
obtained from The Literary Digest, National 
Ge phic Magazine, Scientific Monthly, 
World’s Work, and also from the National 
Geographic. News Bulletins and newspaper 
clippings brought in daily. 


We have on file more than fifty Geographic 
News Bulletins of former dates and old 
National Geographic Magazines which are 
used as material for lessons. Every city 
or place mentioned has to be located by 
the pupils and some of the articles suggest 
questions for class discussion. 


Our text has a list of questions at the end 
which we will review by games, such as the 
baseball game, in which the pitcher pitches 
questions to be answered by the batter. 
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Outline maps are used to locate products 
which formerly have been listed in their 
note books. 

MARY CONNELL, 
Caesar Rodney High School, 
Wyoming, Del. 


‘ 


QUESTION 


I would like to see the following question 
discussed in ‘‘The Balance Sheet,” especially 


by high school 
of Illinois: 

Should bookkeeping be taught in the 
Sophomore, Junior, or Senior year in a high 
school teaching two semesters of book- 
keeping? 

Most of the universities require higher 
mathematics; that is, Algebra and Plane 
Geometry before Commercial Arithmetic, 
and they all require Commercial Arithmetic 
as a prerequisite to bookkeeping. 

Several of the high schools of this state 
are teaching bookkeeping in the Sophomore 
year, and I would like to know the opinion 
of Illinois high school teachers. 


T. C. TADE, 
Casey Township High School, 
Casey, Ill. 


commercial teachers of 


We will be glad to receive replies to 
the above letter. Such replies will be 
published in an early issue of ‘*The 
Balance Sheet.”’ 








BOOKKEEPING 
(Continued from page 7) 


finished product is likely to be an 
unspeakably selfish example of the 
legally honest, but morally dishonest 
bigot. To round out his character 
he must be taught how to give, to 
give freely without the hope or 
expectation of return, to give without 
making it an advertisement, to give 
so that his left hand shall not know 
what his right hand doeth. Only so 
will he become the man who is not 
merely a bookkeeper, but also a good 
citizen of large heart and of broad 
vision. 

These are some of the things which 
the student should know about book- 
keeping. They can be taught better 
under that head than anywhere else, 
and if emphasized sufficiently, they 
will save many from conscientious, 
social, and legal troubles in later life. 
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PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 23) 
4:00 to 5:00 p. m. (17th floor) 
National Association of Accredited | 
Commercial Schools 


(Unfinished Business. Election of 
Officers. Adjournment). 


Friday, 9:00 to 10:30 a. m. (17th floor) 
Private Commercial Schools De- 
partment 


Almon F. Gates, LaVerne 
Wilson, James S. Knox, 
finished Business. [Election 
Officers. Adjournment). 


A. 
(Un- 
of 


Public Commercial Schools Depart- 
ment (Ball Room) 
O. E. Klingaman and W. S. Krebs. 


(Report of Committees. Election 
of Officers). 


10:30 to 12:00 a. m. (17th floor) 
Business Round Table 
H. B. Lehman, Arthur G. Skeeles, 
and W. C. Henning (Election of 
Officers. Adjournment). 


Shorthand Round Table (Ball Room) 


Mrs. Pearl Kiddoo Grouch, Ione 
C. Duffy, and Rose L. Fritz. 


12:30 to 4:00 p. m. (Ball Room) 
General Federation Meeting 
Ralph B. Wilson, H. T. Scovill, 
W. S. Krebs (Reports of Com- 
mittees. Installation of New 
Officers. Adjournment). 


Exhibits in Assembly Room and in rear 
of Ball Room. 








SOME PROBLEM 


A school teacher received the following 
note: ‘Dear madam, please excus my tommy 
today, he won’t come to skule because he is 
acting as time keeper for his father, and 
it is your fault. U gave him a example, if 
a field is 5 miles around how long will it 
take a man walking 314 miles per hour to 
walk 214 times around it? Tommy ain't 
a man, so we sent his father. They went 
early this morning and father will walk 
round the field and tommy will time him, 
but please don’t give my boy such examples 
again, because my husband must go to work 
every day to support his family.” 





HIS AMBITION 
“Johnny,” said the teacher, “what is 
your greatest ambition?” 
Johnny considered brietly. 


“I think,” he finally replied, “it is to 
wash mother’s ears.”’ 
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in the advertisement. 





Notices from schools needing teachers, teachers available 
for positions, schools for sale, or persons desiring to purchase 
a school, will be inserted on this page free of charge. 

Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed in care of ‘The Balance Sheet,”’’ 
309 W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise indicated 








SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business College in Western Oil City with 
correspondence school as a side line. Owner 
retiring. Address, DH. 


A widely known business college in an eastern 
city of about 25,000, and drawing students from 
a rural territory of over 300,000. The school 
under its present name has been established 
eighteen years; under another name, but with 
the same management, twelve years. A fine 

tunity for a live business college man. 
owner, a woman, wishes to retire. Would 
like to sell in the spring of 1922. Address, No. 50. 


Business college in a Texas city of more than 
40,000 inhabitants. Oil boom seems near. 
it comes, will double population within a few 
months. Fine location. Rich in cotton, corn 
and wheat. Will sell low. Address, E. E. Cam- 
mack, Waco, Texas. 


One of the largest business colleges in the 
South, in the South’s most importent city. 
Present enrollment over 100. Gross returns over 
$10,000 yearly. A bonanza for the right party 
or parties. Full particulars concerning the 
proposition will be given by applying to No. 25. 


$5,500 buys Business University established 26 
years. Receipts $10,000. Population of city 
33,000. No opposition, large territory, no debts. 
Inventory about $5,000. Great Lake State. 
Owner has other interests. Address, No. 35. 


Well equipped business college in a city of 
20,000 population in the Middle West. No com- 
Petition, low rent, priced low and good terms. 

ess, HEK. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Wanted to buy or lease a business school of 
Standing and good reputation for high class 
work in a city of at least 25,000. Must present 
big possibilities for live wire. Address, No. 70. 


Wanted to buy a good school in a good terri- 
Nei Give particulars in first letter. Address, 


POSITIONS WANTED 


A position with an educational institution 
offering courses in bookkeeping, accounting, 

. P. A. quiz, income tax procedure, insurance, 
law, and allied subjects by a university graduate 
and instructor (LL. M., C. P. A.) practical and 
technical specialist along commercial lines 
with extensive and successful public accounting 
experience. Earned $3,500 during past year 
from public accounting for institution I served 
— a Seas for sane class work and 

ectorship. xecutive ition desired. 
Address, No. 60 ee ss 


I am thirty-seven years old and have had 
twelve years experience in teaching commercial 
subjects. Will be available for a position Jan- 
— 1. Prefer position in Central States. 
Address, No. 80. 


Wanted to secure a position as manager of a 
first-class business school. Would consider 
renting or leasing a good school. Have been 
managing a business college, but recently sold, 
ao I am open for a proposition. Address, 

o. 90. 


All around commercial teacher with 15 years’ 
experience desires position in some good school. 
Middle West preferred. For eleven years h 
of Commer Department and Professor of 
Commercial Law in one the Large Agricultural 
Colleges. Further information furnished on 
request. Address, No. 5. 


PROFESSIONAL PENMAN of mature years 


and rich experience, open for employment. 
Broadminded, liberal views on penmanship 
methods. Familiar with all popular adoptions— 
no hobbies. A successful teacher of large classes, 
or individual pupils. Strong blackboard writer. 
Pleasing personality, strongest recommenda- 
tions. Capable of earning a good salary. Write 
details of position in first letter. Portfolio of 
specimens ready for inspection. Private School, 
Business, or Normal preferred. No objection 
to locality or country. Address, Expert Penman. 


A teacher (woman) of fifteen pone experience, 
twelve in high schools and three in business 
colleges, is available for a commercial position. 
Can teach any of the usual commercial subjects 
—s alty, bookkeeping, commercial arithmetic, 
and either Pitman system of shorthand. ood 
disciplinarian. Address, No. 63A. 





FOR SALE: No. 2 Multigraph in good 
condition, new Pica type. Will accept 
Mimeograph in part payment. Address, 
Multigraph. 




















COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOKS 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. A flexible system 
based on sound principles and modern practice. Arranged in four divisions, 
each division being complete in itself. A text which allows the teacher to 
use his own initiative with regard to methods in teaching. Adaptable to any 
length course desired. Practice sets with or without vouchers. 


20TH CENTURY BANK ACCOUNTING. A knowledge of bank accounting on 
the part of each individual in the community is of mutual advantage to the 
bank and the community. The purpose of this text and practice set is to 
provide a knowledge of bank accounting. The practice set, which accompanies 
the text, contains a reproduction of the transactions which are performed by 
the bank, and correlates the disscusion of the principles in the text and their 
practical application. 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING by J. O. McKinsey. 
Two series. Series A in two volumes. Series B in three volumes. All 
transactions are contained in the texts. Blank books are provided in which 
to record the transactions. The use of vouchers is optional. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING by J. F. Sherwood. Two volumes. 
Cloth bound. 258 pages each. Also home study edition—30 lessons. Planned 
for use as basic texts on accountancy with students who have completed 
a bookkeeping course and are familiar with the fundamental principles of 
bookkeeping. 


HOLMES PERSONALITY AND SALESMANSHIP by Arthur H. Holmes. 
Cloth bound. 254 pages. Divided into six parts relating to The Trend of 
Business, Getting into Business, The Self-Development of Personality, 
Buying, Selling and Advertising. 


PETERS’ COMMERCIAL LAW. A text in which the subject matter is plainly 
expressed in common terms enabling the student to readily understand the 
principles of law discussed in each lesson. Specific cases used to illustrate 


various topics, giving the student a practical application of the subject under 
consideration. 


ROSS’S BUSINESS ENGLISH. A text designed for a short course in Business 


English and Letter Writing. A thorough treatise on essentials, omitting 
technicalities. ‘ 


20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING by I. E. Grisso. Cloth bound. 
153 pages. The student’s progress is on a scientific basis aided by finger 
gymnastic drills. Legal forms, tabulation and “rough draft’’ are special 
subjects treated in this text. 


PETERS’ BUSINESS SPELLER. Five thousand words classified according 
to nature of business. Pronunciation, syllabication and definitions shown. 


LESLIE’S METHOD OF PENMANSHIP by S. E. Leslie. 96 pages. The 
author has very cleverly interwoven throughout the book a history of the 
development and progress of hand writing. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
309 West Third Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

















